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ILLIAM GREEN, President of the American Federation of Labor, 

writes in the News Letter that by January, 1933, there will be thirteen 
million persons out of work. That is a terrible picture to look forward to, 
with nothing of any account being done to relieve the situation or help the 
unemployed and it is certain there is not any kind of a business boom which 
could take up that slack in just four months. 


TTT 


ANY OF the stores throughout the country, in advertising their wares, 

tell the public that the prices of most, if not all, the articles adver- 
tised are the lowest they have been for twenty years or more. They have 
the right to do so and more than likely it is the truth, but with men and 
women getting but two or three days’ work a week and thousands of others 
not working at all, they are not interested in prices because they cannot buy 
at any price. This goes to prove when you take wages away from the 
workers or rob them of their purchasing power you just take money away 
from the merchants and business in general. 


TTF 


HERE IS a large number of prominent men who are everlastingly lend- 

ing their voices and pens to the ever-growing sentiment in favor of the 
five-day week for all workers. It is the popular cry from every section of — 
the country, and the only means of getting away from the present enormous 
amount of idleness and men walking the streets looking for work. 


We hope that when work starts up again, even if it is only for a season, 
that these men will not forget but will continue their good work until the 
five-day week becomes a fact. 
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“Out-of-Line” Wages 


The editor of the New York Journal 
of Commerce is worried over the pos- 
sible detrimental effect on employers 
of the alleged high wages which the 
organized workers in certain indus- 
tries have maintained despite the 
lower rates which employers have 
forced on the workers in unorganized 
industries. 

Few people take the position that 
the wages of relatively high-paid 
workers should be reduced to the low 
rates paid where the workers are de- 
nied the right to organize for their 
protection and are consequently 
treated as economic slaves. But that 
seems to be the position of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce editor. Listen to his 
contribution to the literature of 
wages: 

“The philosophy of high wages can- 
not logically be invoked as a reason 
for maintaining in any one industry 
wage scales which are out of line with 
those prevalent in other industries 
* * *» 

In making this statement the editor 
of the Journal of Commerce evidently 
means that the lowest wages paid in 
any industry should be ascertained 
and then the higher rates in other in- 
dustries should be slashed to bring 
them into line with the pay of the 
lowest-wage group. 

Inasmuch as the Journal of Com- 
merce editor invokes logic in favor of 
reducing all wages to the lowest 
known standard, why not apply the 
same principle to dividends with a 
statement something like this: 
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“The philosophy of high dividends 
cannot logically be invoked as a rea- 
son for maintaining in any one indus- 
try dividend scales which are out of 
line with those prevalent in other in- 
dustries.” 

Take, for instance, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
For a number of years prior to 1929 
the company paid nine dollars in divi- 
dends a share annually. Stockholders 
in other industries have had their divi- 
dends drastically reduced during the 
depression, but the stockholders of 
this company have maintained the 
nine-dollar rate. 

Clearly the dividend rate of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is very much “out of line” 
with the dividend rates in the corpo- 
rations of other industries. Why not 
find the lowest dividend rate paid in 
any industry and then bring the A. 
T. & T. rate into line by cutting it to 
five, four, three, two, or even one dol- 
lar a share? 

Surely the editor of the Journal of 
Commerce will not maintain that 
what he considers logical philosophy 
in the consideration of wages becomes 
illogical philosophy in the considera- 
tion of dividends. .- 





Why Not Cost-of-Living 
Interest? 


The committee of railroad execu- 
tives charged with attempting to 
force a 20 per cent wage cut on over 
one million railroad employees empha- 
size the reduction in the cost of living 
since 1929 as justification for the cut. 
The Railway Age, which always 
speaks for owners of railway securi- 
ties, also gives elaborate statistics in 
support of the cost-of-living wage 
theory. 

Wages are the price the railway 
executives pay railway employees for 
the use of their labor power in the 
manufacture of railway transporta- 
tion which the railway executives sell 
to the public. 





The cost of living is the price which 
the railway workers pay for the food, 
clothing, shelter and other necessaries 
required to keep them and their fami- 
lies alive. 

The price which railway employers 
pay railway workers for their mental 
skill and physical strength in the man- 
ufacture of railway transportation is 
in no sense related to the price which 
the railway workers pay for their 
clothing and shelter. 

But if the railway executives per- 
sist in their attempts to impose a 20 
per cent wage cut on railway em- 
ployees because the cost of living is 
about 20 per cent lower than formerly, 
they should have been consistent and 
applied the same principle to the other 
parties in railway transportation. 

There are the bond owners. Inter- 
est is the price which the railway ex- 
ecutives pay the railroad bond owners 
for the use of their money. 

If the railway workers’ cost of liv- 
ing has been reduced, it cannot be de- 
nied that the railway bond owners’ 
cost of living has also been reduced. 
But the railway executives have not 
called on the bond owners to contrib- 
ute this reduction in living costs to- 
ward keeping the railways out of re- 
ceiverships. 

According to Moody’s Manual of 
Railroad Securities there are about 
twelve billion dollars of railroad bonds 
outstanding with an average interest 
rate of five per cent. This amounts to 
around six hundred million dollars in- 
terest annually. 

A 20 per cent cost-of-living reduc- 
tion in the interest rate would net the 
railroad executives nearly one hun- 

dred and twenty million dollars a year. 
It is a possible economy worth consid- 
ering. 

Cost-of-living wages is a vicious 
theory. Organized labor does not tol- 
erate it. 

The illogical thing is that industrial 
executives should overlook the bond 
owners in the cost-of-living standard 
and undertake to limit its application 
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to the price they pay for the la- 
bor power of human beings.—News 


Letter. 





Jobs Wiped Out by Machines 
Lost Forever, Declare 
Scientists 


One American automobile worker 
in 1929 did as much work as fourteen 
such workers did twenty-five years 
before. This is shown by the re- 
searches of a group of scientists in the 
industrial engineering department of 
Columbia University who made a pre- 
liminary report on their work last 
week. They back the astounding state- 
ment with figures. 

A man-hour is one man working for 
one hour. 

In 1904, it took 1,291 man-hours to 
make a car. In 1919, it took 313 man- 
hours to make a car. 

In 1929, it took 92 man-hours to 
make a car—incidentally, a better car. 

In 1919, the auto plants of the 
United States employed 606,410,000 
a to make 1,600,000 automo- 
biles. 

Ten years later, in 1929, it took only 
521,469,000 man-hours to make 5,600,- 
000 automobiles. In ten years, the out- 
put had been multiplied by three and 
a half, while the employment had 
dropped 14 per cent. 

Changes have not been so great in 
all branches of manufacture; but in 
all, there has been declining employ- 
ment and increasing output from 1918 
or 1919 to 1929. 

In 1919, the research engineers find 
that 9,800,000 persons were employed 
in the manufacturing industry of the 
United States. 

In the boom year of 1929, the manu- 
facturing industry had dropped 500,- 
000 workers, and employed only 
9,300,000. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ports manufacturing employment in 
1929 at 97.5 per cent of the employ- 
ment of 1926, which is taken as the 
standard. 


In June, 1932, manufacturing em- 
ployment had dropped to 57.5 per cent. 
Taking the 1929 employment as 
9,300,000, a few minutes’ work with 
pencil and paper shows that more than 
4,000,000 workers have been dropped 
from manufacturing pay rolls in the 
last three years, and that only 5,280,- 
000 were still working in June. 

The Census Bureau tables give 
somewhat smaller figures all around, 
but the proportion is the same. 

The comfortable theory that men 
displaced by machinery in one line of 
work find jobs in another without de- 
lay is badly wreeked by the Columbia 
scientists. Up till 1925 or possibly 
1926, they find that men thrown out 
of work by machines had a pretty good 
chance to be absorbed in other lines of 
industry. Since then, nothing of the 
sort has happened. 

“Efficiency increased on the aver- 
age so rapidly that new activities were 
not sufficient to care for the growing 
number of workers displaced by ma- 
chines,” the engineers declare. — 
Labor. 





Bosses Cite Uncle Sam’s ‘Exam- 
ple’ as Justification for 
Cutting Wages 


During congressional debate on the 
“economy” bill, Congressman La- 
Guardia of New York and others in- 
sisted that if Uncle Sam pruned his 
pay rolls private employers would lose 
no time in following a “bad example.” 

That their alarm was not unfounded 
was indicated last week, when the 
Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Washington made a demand on 
Secretary of Labor Doak that he di- 
rect a lowering of wage scales on pub- 
lic construction in the national capital. 
The bosses asserted the Secretary had 
power to do so under the “prevailing 
wage” law, which makes him final ar- 
biter in disputes over rates. 

Their principal argument was that 
“Congress had brought about wage 
reductions for all government em- 
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ployees” and that contractors should 
be permitted to do likewise. The asso- 
ciation said this would result in in- 
creased construction. 

What they did not say, however, is 
that should Secretary Doak comply 
with the request the amount of the re- 
ductions would be pure “velvet” for 
the employers. They submitted bids 
and were awarded contracts on the 
basis of wages they are now paying, 
and not one of them has complained 
he is losing money. 

Appeal to the Secretary of Labor 
was made after Washington building 
trades unions had refused to make 
voluntary reductions in their pay. In 
conferences with workers the contrac- 
tors have asked for cuts running up 
to 30 per cent. 





Caddies Spurn Wage Cut; 
Golfers See ‘Red’ 


South River, N. J—A score of tired 
business men who make up the mem- 
bership of the aristocratic Laurence 
Brook Country Club sat on clubhouse 
verandas last Sunday and “viewed 
with alarm” a deserted golf course. 

Earlier in the week they decreed a 
cut in caddies’ pay from $1 to 75 cents 
a day. The boys organized and sent 
notice that the golfers might carry 
their own sticks and hunt for lost golf 
balls. 

“Perfectly ridiculous,” said a bank- 
er, sipping gingerale—or something 
that looked like it. “It’s bolshevism— 
that’s what it is,” replied his lady. 
—Labor. 





Unions Are Labor’s Greatest 
Protection 


Southport, England.—For the pro- 
tection of their wages from direct cuts 
and the rising cost of living, and for 
future improvements in living condi- 
tions, the workers of Great Britain 
must rely on their trade union and not 
look to the Labor Party, whose vote 


in the House of Commons is negligible. 

This ringing declaration for a na- 
tion-wide drive to increase trade union 
membership was made by Mr. W. H. 
Hutchinson, president of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union, in his ad- 
dress to the annual meeting of the 
National Committee of the Union 
here. 

In the coming struggle to save 
wages and social services, the trade 
unions alone could effectively voice 
the wishes and resistance of the 
workers, he said. 

On the question of unemployment 
and its evils, Mr. Hutchinson stated 
that every capitalist country in the 
world was afflicted with the results of 
underconsumption and overproduc- 
tion, which were inherent in the 
system. 

“The unemployed in Great Britain, 
with their dependents,” he went on, 
“placed three to the yard along the 
coast line, would encircle the the coun- 
try with a living wall of hunger, pov- 
erty and abject misery. 

“The process of rationalization— 
especially technological rationaliza- 
tion, through the use of more and 
more machinery—had increased enor- 
mously the productivity of the worker. 

“We must, therefore, face the un- 
pleasant fact that on the present basis 
of industrial organization it is frankly 
impossible for even a great trade boom 
to absorb the vast army of unem- 
ployed that we have on our hands 
today. 

“One immediate remedy for a great 
body of British unemployment lies in 
a drastic revision of working condi- 
tions. 

“The adoption of the forty-hour 
working week would absorb at once a 
very large portion of the men now 
without jobs.” 

Mr. Hutchinson declared he would 
not for one moment agree that the 
shorter week should be accompanied 
by a reduction in wages. A further re- 
duction would be suicide for British 
industry. 
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We cannot stop rationalization, he 
continued, but it is essential that it 
should be controlled. At present it 
goes on in a sporadic way, uncon- 
trolled by any consideration for the 
worker who suffered under it. It 
should be governed and directed to- 
wards a definite end with the interests 
of the workers paramount. 





Jobless Suffer While Politicians 
and Penny-Pinchers Jangle 


The politicians who control the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania have refused 
to make any tangible appropriation 
for the relief of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobless in that state. But the 
credit of the state is good. So state 
officials asked for a loan of $10,000,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which Congress authorized 
to loan $300,000,000 to states and mu- 
nicipalities to relieve unemployment 
distress. 

The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration refused the loan on the 
ground that Pennsylvania authorities 
had not done as much as they should 
to mitigate the destitution of their 
own jobless. 

At a special session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature late last year, Gov- 
ernor Pinchot asked for a state relief 
fund of $127,000,000, to be used partly 
for direct relief and partly for public 
works and road construction. The 
politicians who controlled the Legis- 
lature killed the Pinchot program. 
Now the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration refuses to loan Pennsylvania 
any of the $300,000,000 which Con- 
gress allocated for the relief of the 
jobless. 

In the meantime, seventy thousand 
families in Philadelphia alone are sub- 
sisting on starvation food orders 
worth about $4 a week and the unem- 
ployment distress is increasing all 
over the state. 

Between the politicians in Harris- 
burg and the penny-pinchers who con- 
trol the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 





poration the destitute jobless are be- 
ing ground down further and further. 

It is admitted that thousands of the 
jobless in Pennsylvania are suffering 
from the slow death that comes from 


semi-starvation. Pennsylvania offi- 
cial did not ask for a gift of $10,000,- 
000. They asked for a loan of that 
amount to relieve this distress. There 
is no doubt of Pennsylvania’s ability 
to pay its debts. 

The Legislature and the politicians 
who control it may be delinquent. The 
citizens of that state will settle with 
them. 

But with the wan faces of hundreds 
of thousands of suffering men, women 
and children in front of them appeal- 
ing for food and clothing that life may 
be preserved, it would seem as though 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion could have mixed a little human- 
ity with its cold commercialism and 
advanced the $10,000,000. 





Unemployment Insurance 
Means Test 


The members of a committee ap- 
pointed by the clergy of Newcastle, 
England, to consider the question of 
unemployment and the operation of 
the means test endorsed the claim of 
visiting clergy that in the homes of 
unemployed men the mothers are suf- 
fering from undernourishment, par- 
ticularly in families where there are 
several children. 

The means test is a scheme applied 
by the British Government under 
which the entire income from all 
sources of a family some of whose 
members are without work is consid- 
ered in determining the amount of un- 
employment relief. 

The committee declared that “even 
as a bare maintenance level, standard 
benefit is failing to maintain families 
adequately. Debt, and fear of increas- 
ing debt, inability to replace clothing, 
boots and cooking utensils, are adding 
to the danger of undernourishment by 
creating irritable mentality.” 
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More Unemployment 


The monthly tabulation of unem- 
ployment presented by Mr. Green, 
head of the American Federation of 
Labor, shows 11,023,000 persons out 
of work. This estimate is based on 
government and trade union figures. 

About 1,300,000 workers in indus- 
try were laid off between January and 
June, but temporary jobs on farms 
took care of 760,000. 

The increase in unemployment since 
the first of the year is the most dis- 
quieting feature. 

Mr. Green takes occasion to renew 
his advocacy of shorter work hours as 
a permanent means of aiding employ- 
ment as well as an emergency 
measure. 

He estimates that at present there 
is only thirty hours’ work a week for 
each able-bodied person in this 
country. 

Without doubt he has pointed out 
the first and most practical approach 
to the solution of this problem. 

The available work must be equit- 
ably apportioned and this cannot be 
done too soon.—(An editorial in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger.) 





Solving Unemployment by 
Miracle 


Rev. Allen Clay Lambert, pastor of 
St. Thomas’s Lutheran Church in the 
Bronx, is reported in the New York 
Times as having referred to unem- 
ployment as “the hell of the Ameri- 
can” in a sermon on the relationship 
of Christianity to the present eco- 
nomic crisis in which over ten million 
adults are denied the right to work 
for a living for themselves and their 
families. 

In considering the causes of unem- 
ployment, Dr. Lambert included lack 
of standards and uniformity, exces- 
sive seasonal production, speculation, 
bad credits, bad advertising, and a lot 
of other abstractions usually found in 
academic dissertations on this sub- 


ject. Finally he reached labor-displac- 
ing machinery. 

“Another cause of unemployment,” 
he said, “is the fact that machines are 
replacing men. In steel blast furnaces 
seven men do the work of sixty while 
the pig iron is being cast, and two men 
replace one hundred and twenty-six 
in loading it.” 

He offered no remedy, and reached 
the helpless conclusion that “a miracle 
seems to be the only way out.” 

Dr. Lambert is mistaken. It re- 
quires no miracle, no intervention of 
divine powers, tu settle unemploy- 
ment. 

Our business concerns are con- 
trolled by those who own them or 
their representatives. Those who own 
and control these concerns also own 
and control work opportunities. 

Over a long period of years these 
owners and controllers have hired in- 
ventors to develop machines with 
which, as Dr. Lambert truly says, 
seven men do the work of sixty and 
two the work of one hundred and 
twenty-six. 

During this period, these owners 
and controllers compelled the smaller 
number of employees with machines 
to work practically the same number 
of hours per week as the larger num- 
ber of employees worked without ma- 
chines. The surplus workers resulting 
from this numbskull policy were dis- 
charged and make up very largely the 
present army of ten million fobless. 

The only effective way to abolish 
unemployment is to reduce the length 
of the work week and work day to 
whatever extent may be necessary to 
put all the ten million jobless to work. 
Those who own and control industry 
have the power to do this, and they 
are the only group possessing this 
power. 

The only effective way to prevent 
unemployment in the future is to pro- 
gressively reduce the length of the 
work week and work day so as to keep 
all employees at work. Those who own 
and control industry also have the 
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power to do this, and they are the only 
group possessing such power. 

This action requires no miracle. It 
requires nothing but a number of ex- 
ecutive orders from the officials of our 
corporations. 

Once the principle of the shorter 
work week and work day is established 
by our big corporations, economic 
sanctions of various sorts may be used 
to bring recalcitrant employers into 
line. 

No, Dr. Lambert. Miracles are not 
required to settle the unemployment 
problem. It can be done, and should 
be done, by application of heroic doses 
of every-day common sense to our sys- 
tem of production and distribution by 
those who are in executive control. 





Agnelli Sees Light on Wages 


and Hours 


Senator Giovanni Agnelli, head of 
the huge Fiat car and airplane facto- 
ries in Turin, Italy, has become a con- 
vert to the American Federation of 
Labor policy that the length of the 
work week and work day should be 
reduced in accordance with the output 
of labor with machinery, and that 
wages should be increased to provide 
adequate buying power for the prod- 
ucts of mass production. A press dis- 
patch quotes Senator Agnelli-as say- 
ing: 

“T think no crisis in history has been 
so far-reaching as the present one. It 
has stricken the entire world. 

“What should be the exact means 
of solving this problem? Reduce 
working hours and increase wages 
proportionately. 

“It is known that any economic 
crisis lies in the lack of balance be- 
tween production and consumption— 
that is, between production and pur- 
chasing power. 

“It is not hard to see that purchas- 
ing power has greatly declined 
throughout the world. 

“So far, technical progress—that is, 
machinery and rationalization — has 





been directed with the object of pro- 
ducing the maximum in the shortest 
possible time and with the minimum 
of labor, regardless of the resultant 
unemployment. 

“The formula should be revised 
thus: Produce the maximum in mini- 
mum time, and shorten the working 
schedule for each man without reduc- 
ing the number of workers. 

“This move to reduce hours and in- 
crease wages should have interna- 
tional action behind it.” 

The international action suggested 
by Senator Agnelli should not be hard 
to realize when there is a unity of 
opinion among European employers 
as to the necessity of establishing 
shorter hours. 

For years business men in European 
countries have established both na- 
tional and international cartels to con- 
trol the output of various commodities 
in order to maintain what they called 
reasonable prices. Similar cartels 
could be established to secure the 
shorter work week and work day. 

We would suggest that Senator 
Agnelli start such a movement. So 
far, Fascist Italy is not known in the 
family of nations for the inauguration 
of measures for the benefit of labor. 
If Senator Agnelli should take the lead 
in a successful European hours reduc- 
tion policy he might add a bit of cred- 
itable lustre to the tarnished picture 
which Italy under the dictatorship of 
Mussolini presents to the world. 





Starvation Relief for Labor 


Reports charging almost unbeliev- 
able victimization of jobless workers 
and their families by private and pub- 
lic charity groups are becoming more 
and more frequent and deserve the 
serious attention of labor organiza- 
tions. An illustration of this victimi- 
zation in Baltimore, Md., is given by 
Henry F. Broening, editor of the Bal- 
timore Federationist. 

The mayor of Baltimore appointed 
a committee to devise a work program 
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for the jobless. The committee fixed 
the depressing wage rate of thirty 
cents an hour. Applications for relief 
are investigated by the’Family Wel- 
fare Association. Mr. Broening throws 
the following spotlight on a sample 
case that reached the Baltimore Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

“An electrician, with a wife and 
four small children, as a result of long 
unemployment, was compelled to ap- 
ply to the Family Welfare Association 
for assistance. He was sent to a job 
and given three days’ work a week at 
a wage of $2.40 a day. 

“After a few weeks elapsed the 
charity organization discovered that 
he had an automobile. He was sent 
for and told that unless he disposed of 
the machine he could not secure this 
employment any longer. 

“The machine in question was a 
1928 Chevrolet. It was appraised by 
a dealer and valued at $40. The dealer 
refused to buy the car at any figure, 
and the Welfare officials had no pur- 
chaser for the car. Notwithstanding 
all this, the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion insisted that he must dispose of 
the car or get no relief.” 

From the poignaht description of 
this case by the editor of the Balti- 
more Federationist it would seem that 
the policy of the Family Welfare As- 
sociation is that unemployed workers 
and their dependents are to be denied 
relief unless they sell or give away 
every bit of property they have ac- 
quired by their own hard work and be- 
come veritable paupers in the-most 
complete sense of the term. 

This conception of unemployment 
relief is utterly devoid of that keen 
sense of humanitarianism which 
should be the animating spirit of or- 
ganizations consecrated to the admin- 
istration of charity. 

Undoubtedly the Baltimore idea of 
absolute pauperization as the test of 
eligibility for participation in relief 
funds is also the controlling force in 
other cities. 


This test should be thoroughly chal- 
lenged by organized labor throughout 
the United States. City Central Bod- 
ies will perform a meritorious work in 
the public interest by investigating 
the administration of relief funds in 
every community. They should insist 
that unemployed workers and their 
families shall not be compelled to sac- 
rifice every element of self-respect in 
order to secure the necessaries of life 
in a country that is really surfeited 
with all the good things that human 
beings require. 





Fair Wage Award Won by 
Transport Workers 


London, England. — The Transport 
and General Workers’ Union won a 
victory in an award from the Indus- 
trial Court which found that Pearse’s 
Motor Service headquarters at South 
Benfleet, Essex, were violating the 
Road Traffic Act in the wages and 
labor conditions of their drivers and 
conductors. 

The act prescribes that the holder 
of a road service license must observe 
rates of wages, hours of labor and 
other conditions of employment not 
less favorable than those recognized 
in the district. 

The court held the Pearse concern 
violated these conditions for overtime 
on Good Friday, Bank Holidays and 
rest days. Unless the firm complies 
with the act, the Traffic Commission- 
ers are authorized to withdraw the 
license. 

Mr. Harold Clay, secretary of the 
passenger transport group of the 
Union, said that since the act was 
passed the Union had secured im- 
proved conditions in a large number of 
cases without recourse to the law, but 
that the machinery provided by the 
law is regarded as of great importance 
in case of failure to agree. 
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Millions of Jobless Blot on 


Civilization 


“The great drag on the general sit- 
uation is still widespread unemploy- 
ment, the partial correction of which 
would be the soundest step toward re- 
covery,” declared M. S. Rukeyser, a 
financial writer for Universal Service, 
in an economic picture of today com- 
pared with a year ago. 

“Society is still indicted for its 
shocking misuse of manpower,” he 
said. 

“The lack of opportunity for gain- 
ful employment on the part of 10,000,- 
000 able-bodied persons marks our 
state of economic civilization as primi- 
tive and crude.” 

“In spite of ballyhoo, it should be 
recalled that it is gross mismanage- 
ment to permit millions to suffer from 
the paradox of plenty. 

“Under better planned conditions, 
technological super-efficiency will be 
translated into systematic leisure of 
the gainfully employed rather than in 
wholesale unemployment. 

“The immediate disposition is to 
follow half measures and to divide the 
available work through temporarily 
shortening the work day and the work 
week. Even this compromise is better 
than widespread unemployment, but 
the scheme of sharing jobs tends to 
break down living standards. 

“If the present capitalization of 
great corporations is to be validated, 
business must be predicated on a ris- 
ing standard of living rather than ona 
declining standard.” 





The Issue—To Put People 
to Work 


There is one overshadowing issue 
in the coming presidential campaign. 
The candidate who sets forth the most 
convincing program will win the 
votes. The issue is how to put the 
people back to work. This is the issue 
that is of paramount concern to the 






39,000,000 of salaried workers and 
wage earners in the United States. 

Our incomes stop when the job is 
lost. It is the fundamental issue to 
the salaried workers, for their work is 
contingent upon prosperity in produc- 
tion. It is fundamental to investors 
because work is necessary to the crea- 
tion of wealth and the maintenance of 
values. 

Since putting people back to work is 
the primary step in the restoration of 
prosperity, it is the test rod to apply 
to every legislative and business pro- 
posal. We are facing a breakdown in 
relief in the-next few weeks. Jobs in 
the immediate future are necessary 
to prevent widespread hunger and 
starvation.—American Federationist. 





Be a live wire and no one will step 
on you! 





“American Plan” Un-American 


The violation of agreements with 
employees has been quite the fad with 
employers during the past two years 
in order that they might force the 
“American plan” or non-union shop 
upon the workers. If the violation of 
contracts and institutions of resultant 
starvation wage scales can be termed 
the “American plan” it would surely 
be a calamity to have an un-American 
plan thrust upon us, for the so-called 
“American plan” is in reality as un- 
American and un-Christian as any- 
thing could well be. And the news- 
papers of the country that are not 
wholly subsidized and at least some 
of the courts are beginning to realize 
it. When labor is given its just rights 
and decent wage scales, the country 
will then begin a new era of prosper- 
ity—New York Times. 





Swiss Electrifying 


With 85 per cent of the Swiss gov- 
ernment-owned railways already elec- 
trified, announcement is made that the 
last coal-burning locomotives will be 
retired from service in 1940. 





















































@@» EDITORIAL 


(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 











From THE time our members receive this number of the Journal up to the 
November issue, they will hear over the radio and from speeches made 
direct on platforms both inside of meeting halls and out in the open, by 
speakers representing both the large political parties, the many reasons 
why there are such large numbers of persons out of work, hungry and 
homeless as well as their cure for it and how they will do it if elected. But, 
after you cast your vote and all votes have been counted, then a very sudden 
case of silence usually prevails. Your part, however, is all over. If you have 
given your vote to some person because he is a good fellow, with no other 
qualifications, then in so far as results for you and yours are concerned, 
you might just as well have stayed at home on election day. The bands and 
red lights used at a rally are seldom paid for by those who listen to the 
speakers, but those who pay usually receive the plums after the election 
is over. 

Try this year to help elect the men who do the hard work and whose 
work shows they stand for the people; those who will carry out the platform 
on which they were elected ; those who will prove that the pledges they made 
were made in honor and will be treated and carried out as such throughout 
their term in office. If you all will do this, then there will not be ten million 
persons out of work or any more reductions in pay. A six-hour day and a 
five-day week will be your agreement through your union and the courts 
will not be used against you, nor will the army of the United States or the 
state militia, neither will the high-salaried lobbyist be able to sit in his 
hotel room, or in his office, and practically dictate how those elected shall 
vote on legislation or laws to be enacted which are favorable to the workers, 
because surely, through your vote, you will leave that sort of a politician at 
home where he belongs. 

Don’t be afraid to split your ticket if it means putting a better man in 
office. There are many times when a good man heads a ticket, but further 
on down that ticket there are a number of rascals running for office and they 
are all too often elected because voters will not split their ticket and vote for 
a deserving man on the other ticket. 

Pick out men who are always fighting for their country and the people 
they represent, who are always at the front for humane legislation and not 
for private interests. 


TT TF 


The NEXT session of Congress will be a short one and may not have time 
to pass the Interstate Trucking and Bus Bill. The new Congress, however, 
will go into session shortly afterwards and this bill will then no doubt be 
taken up and perhaps made into a law. That law will, of course, apply to all 
states. 

The railroad companies of our country have been trying for many years 
to get all buses and trucking companies doing interstate hauling in under 
the rulings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the same as the rail- 
roads. Most of the railroad brotherhoods also favor it because so much of 
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this hauling has been taken away from the railroads and has caused many t] 
of their members to be laid off. 

During a special session of the Indiana legislature, this summer, a tax 
bill on trucking was passed by the House, but after a hard fight the bill was 
defeated in the Senate. All railroads and railroad employees had their rep- 
resentatives, or lobbyists, on the job endeavoring to put over the bill. 

It is just another way to tax the truckmen, as competitors of the rail- 
roads, out of business and they will try it again next January when the 
state Legislature meets. Our International Union, several years ago, fought 
this bill very hard in Congress, but the actions of so many of the companies 
who are doing over-the-road business through the cutting of prices on this 
class of hauling, are making it impossible for a chauffeur or helper to get a 
decent week’s pay unless he does two days’ work in one. 

It may be just as well, or perhaps better, that this work go back to the 
railroads as freight, with our men doing the hauling from the railroad 
freight houses, as they did in the past. The chauffeur and helper then would 
at least know when his day’s work starts and ends. It would also enable 
him to be at home at night, getting better food to eat and a better bed in 
which to sleep, with more time to spend with his family and friends. 

Some of those “skin” trucking concerns even want their employees to ( 
sleep in their trucks and eat at a cheap beanery. However, there are some 
very fine owners in this over-the-road trucking business who have a hard 
time trying to hold on to this werk and make both ends meet, all because of 
the method of these “Cheap John” truckmen who are backed up by some 
financial corporation or loan shark who sells trucks to men “on time.” 
These men know nothing whatever about the business nor are they, in 
most cases, fitted for it. Most of them, although they do not know it, are 
on their way out of business the day they start, nor do they seem to know 
that their truck is overloaded, so that at the end of the year the truck, as 
well as the business financially, is dead. So for those who are in the business 
right and for our members who work at it, the law, after all, may not be 
half bad. . 
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The SCHOOLS of the nation opened up again last month with many children 
and young men and girls heading towards their graduation day this or some 
year in the near future. It has always been said that our school days are 
the happiest days of our lives. This is true in most cases, or, perhaps, in a | 
great majority of cases. However, this year, I am afraid, will be worse in 
so far as the first half of the year is concerned than even last year because 
many of the children will no doubt attend school without proper or sufficient 
nourishment to enable them to carry on as they should, while others, due to 
lack of clothing and shoes, will not be able to go at all, and worst of all is that 
those who are of working age will be unable to find any kind of work to do, 
and there is where the trouble for parents of such children begins because 
they have too much idle time on their hands, with the big door of temptation 
to get into mischief always open. The parents do not have the money to 
give them to go to the movies or other enjoyments so necessary for young- 
sters. Youngsters with so much time on their hands can hardly be blamed 
when they get into trouble or for what happens. Parents should endeavor 
to know where their children go and with whom they go, especially so during 
hard times. Of course it is impossible for them to have their eyes on them 
every moment but some parents could do better. 
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Don’t have the old-fashioned idea that your children cannot do any- 
thing wrong just because they are yours. The first arrest of anyone and 
especially a child is the hardest blow they could receive. After the first 
arrest the fear seems to leave them and they become boider. 

In most places persons who are financially able and fraternal societies 
pay for shoes and other articles of clothing for the children in the district in 
order that they may attend school and get an education. It should be the 
duty of cities and towns to take care of this work, but many of them cannot 
afford to even pay the teachers their salaries during this depression, because 
those in the community cannot pay their taxes, so there is not much of a 
chance to get an appropriation for any kind of a shoe and clothing fund. 

When times pick up—as they surely will—the people in every district 
should see to it that the men and women they vote for will see that legisla- 
tion covering matters of such vital importance as the proper feeding, cloth- 
ing and education of children is enacted so that our children may never again 
be placed in the unfortunate position they have been during this depression. 
To the parents I would say, be sure and keep your children in school as long 
as you possibly can. 

TOT OT 


Ox THE first day of this month, many of our people will be in Toronto, 
Canada, attending the Anniversary celebration of our General President, 
Daniel J. Tobin. 

President Tobin was elected at the Boston convention in 1907, defeating 
the late Con. P. Shea, then President, and he has been unanimously elected 
President at each convention since that time. 

President Tobin was business agent for the Truck Drivers’ Union, 
Local No. 25, of Boston, for three years prior to becoming General President. 
He was also President of the Teamsters and Chauffeurs’ District Joint Coun- 
cil No. 10 of Boston; had been a delegate to all conventions since 1903, with 
one exception, when he was not a candidate. He has been a delegate to the 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor for twenty-five years. He 
was a member of the Executive Council and treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for eleven years. He has represented the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as delegate to the British Trades Union Congress and 
served on many important committees during the war, and today is looked 
upon as one of the outstanding men in the Labor Movement. Through his 
everlasting courage and ability he has built up the membership of our Union 
until our organization ranks as one of the leading labor organizations in this 
country. 

We all wish him twenty-five more years of good health, prosperity, peace 
and happiness. ; 

TT OT 


Nowapays everything seems to be described as coming under such-and- 
such an “age.” For instance, during and after the war it was the war age, 
then the prosperity age, the machine age, the depression age (which is still 
with us), and now a new age, or the stock market age; with the market 
running wild, all stock prices going up and up, many of them not paying 
any dividends, and they may not for some years to come. As far as we can 
find out, no one seems to know any real reason for it all. 

At any rate, there is not much smoke to be seen coming out of our 
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factory smokestacks; very few whistles blowing at seven or eight in the 
morning, at noon or at five o’clock, still some of our daily papers, in every 
edition, tell us business is getting better. 

Local papers print these stories about conditions becoming better in 
other sections of the country but never say a word about industries in their 
own immediate district. Of course, the natural thought which comes to a 
man’s mind is, if things are improving in other places, surely this improve- 
ment will soon be evident in his own locality, either in his business or in 
his job, and, like the river, he keeps on rolling along, trying to keep up 
courage and waiting for that better business “age” to arrive. 


TFT 


- 
Sunpays and holidays seem to be crazy drivers’ days, from the stories in 
the papers on Monday morning, or the day following a holiday, containing 
an account of the deaths and smash-ups which happened the day before, 
and there is no way of telling how many near smashups occur. 

As one drives along a highway and witnesses the machines which 
drive in and out of line just in order to get ahead of someone else, it making 
no difference whether it is on a bad turn or going up a hill, they will take a 
chance, trusting that the other fellow will stop, so they don’t need to care. 
With all the road police there are in this country, they seem unable to stop 
this practice and only catch one of these drivers once in a while. 

There is also the driver who can always be found on the left side of the 
road, which is very bad at turns, but this same driver gives one a terrible 
look if he happens to be in his way. 

The roads belong to all of the people and are not made for any special 
set of road hogs. Were the police and courts not. so easy on this class of 
drivers there might not be so many accidents or so many human beings 
slaughtered on our roads. Too many pay no attention to whether or not 
they are driving recklessly until they meet with an accident or some 
member of the family gets hurt. The men who make their living driving 
cars know how to drive, yet their lives are always in danger because of this 
reckless and crazy driving. 

Let us all do something so that safety on our highways may be assured. 


Ty 'F 


Never before in the history of the United States was there a time when 
there were so many parades over the road to some place or other. If these 
individuals do not own a truck or automobile of their own, they just pile in 
with someone else and start for the Capitol at Washington, or some other 
place, following some “General” who gets all the publicity, or glory, if there 
is any, giving no thought whatever as to where they expect to rest or eat, 
or how they are to get back home. 

It is not so bad when it is just men who undertake such trips, but with 
women and children along, it is pitiful and the leaders of these parades are 
entirely responsible for the suffering endured by the women and children 
who thoughtlessly start out on such trips. 

Nowadays all that is necessary to get a crowd together and start a 
parade, be it a religious or a political one, or among some unorganized groups, 
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is to have some self-appointed leader appeal to the crowd to form a parade 
and march to Washington, or some other place. To date we fail to see where 
anything has been accomplished or any good has resulted from these gath- 
erings. If there is cause for protest—and I believe there is—it should be 
confined to the immediate locality and not cause so much unnecessary hard- 
ship for the men, women and children who, without due consideration, join 
in these demonstrations. 


TTF 


The FARMERS of our country want higher prices for their products. The 
financial papers of the country tell us that all prices are going to be higher; 
that we are heading back to normal times; that the bottom of the depression 
has been reached, so we should all feel good. If that is the truth there is 
not any doubt but that everyone will feel better. On the other hand, we 
find employers still trying to grind more money out of the pay envelopes of 
the employees. 

Now, with the new tax law which taxes just about everything a person 
needs, with prices of foodstuff and clothing going up, pray tell us how 
workers without a job are going to be able to buy these commodities and 
pay these taxes, and what are they going to use for money? This may even 
apply to those who still have some kind of a job, but whose wages have been 
reduced to almost nothing. Their credit is no longer good at the corner 
grocery store. The chain stores say “Cash and carry, or no food.” Think it 
over! Perhaps some brilliant politician who would like a job with some big 
trust company in the future may be able to tell us how to meet the situation. 





If we are to pay high prices we must have high wages. 


TTF 


Hoover's Relief Measure 


From the standpoint of measuring 
up to the needs of our more than ten 
million totally unemployed persons, 
the Federal relief measure approved 
by the President is disappointing. 

The measure authorizes the expen- 
diture of $2,122,000,000 allocated as 
follows: 

Available for loans to states and 
municipalities for relief of the unem- 
ployed, $300,000,000. 

Loans to public corporations to 
finance self-liquidating projects, $1,- 
500,000,000. 

For advances to states under the 
federal-aid highway, $120,000,000. 

For roads and trails in the national 
parks and forests, $16,000,000. 

For public building and waterway 
improvements when the condition of 
the Federal Treasury permits, $186,- 
224,000. 


To finance these projects the meas- 
ure increases the borrowing power of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion from $2,000,000,000 to $3,800,- 
000,000. 

The $192,000,000 authorized for 
federal construction projects will be 
planned and executed so leisurely as 
to make no tangible inroads on the 
unemployed army. 

The $120,000,000 for advances to 
states for highway construction, if 
entirely used up, will provide tempo- 
rary employment for a few thousand. 

The authorization of $1,500,000,000 
to finance self-liquidating projects, 
even if it is all taken by public con- 
struction corporations, is undetermin- 
able from the viewpoint of jobs. The 
engineering and other details con- 
nected with such projects are accom- 
panied with so many tedious delays 
that employment afforded by them 
will necessarily be remote. 
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For immediate relief to the unem- 
ployed there remains the $300,000,000 
to be loaned to state and municipali- 
ties. Considering the constantly in- 
creasing distress in all parts of the 
country, this sum is little more than 
a gesture. On the basis of ten million 
jobless, it would give each of them 
$30. Already Pennsylvania has asked 
for a loan of $45,000,000. Long before 
winter comes the entire $300,000,000 
should be allocated and spent. Then 
the only alternative to permitting mil- 
lions to hunger and starve will be a 
special session of Congress. 





Industrial Conference on 
Unemployment 


There is no escaping the problem of 
unemployment that has been brought 
about by the revolutionary introduc- 
tion of labor-displacing machinery and 
processes. 

Nation-wide conferences between 
representatives of organized labor and 
organized industry should be able to 
reach a solution of the problem. 

This view was recently expressed 
by Ernest Bevin, secretary of the 
British Transport and General Work- 
ers’ Union. In an address at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Joint 
Industrial Council for the Flour Mill- 
ing Industry, Mr. Bevin said: 

“T feel that we have got to consider 
a plan for sharing leisure as well as 
sharing labor. 

“It is wrong to have an idle class 
at either end of the social scale; it is 
a burden on the community as well as 
demoralizing to the people concerned. 

“The extraordinary international 
exchange difficulties which may be 
accentuating our unemployment prob- 
lem at the moment will pass; but with 
the development and intensification of 
output, the growth of horsepower, the 
coming of electricity and other vari- 
ous changes, unemployment is bound 
to be with us, whatever the interna- 
tional settlement is going to be, and 
to an extent that will be disastrous to 


civilization itself. I have not consid- 
ered this in the sense of putting for- | 
ward a demand. 

“T do not believe that this angle of 
the problem of how labor should be 
organized in industry should be dealt 
with from the point of view of mere 
demand and resistance; it ought to 
be scientifically investigated, and it is 
from that angle I suggest the matter 
ought, on economic and social grounds, 
to receive the consideration of the 
flour milling industry. 

“If we could get industries that 
employ five or six million people in 
this country to consider these ques- 
tions of reduction of labor, and other 
things, in a scientific way, we should 
be able to increase the number of 
workers in employment by half a mil- 
lion at least, without any injury to 
industry and without increasing the 
cost of production in the slightest 
degree.” 

For months the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has urged the President 
of the United States to convene a na- 
tional conference of representatives of 
labor and. industry to consider the 
questions mentioned by Mr. Bevin. 

The American Federation of Labor 
still believes that such a conference 
should be able to reach an agreement 
for the inauguration of a reasonable 
plan for providing jobs for all the 
11,000,000 now unemployed by reduc- 
ing the length of the work week and 
work day. The Federation also be- 
lieves that such a conference would be 
able to elaborate policies for the per- 
manent employment of all the workers 
along with the continued introduction 
of labor-saving machinery. 

So far the President’s conferences 
have been limited to the representa- 
tives of those who employ the work- 
ers. Such conferences have not been 
able and will not be able to solve the 
great problem of unemployment. It 
is the workers who directly suffer 
from unemployment. Their represen- 
tatives should be on every board that 
considers the question.—Exchange. 
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HE RAIROAD executives—as they are called—are around again 
looking for their “pound of flesh,” so to speak. The newspapers have 
| been dropping the hint that they would ask for another 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages for all railroad workers, this in addition to the 10 per cent 
given up by these men by agreement at the Chicago conference held about 
a year ago, which was to be in effect for a year and then return to the old 
pay. Now, with the administration in Washington, and its spokesmen every- 
where, telling us we are on the upward trend, the stock market booming, 
railroad stocks and bonds higher, why the talk about a cut? It is a bad time 
for the railroad executives, politically, to try and put that over. 


TTF 


FTER THE presidential election comes Winter. Let us hope it may not 

be a cold one, because those who are out of work cannot starve and 
' freeze at the same time and stand it. There may be Russian Reds and 
Communists in this country who would believe in and practice said doctrines 
no matter what conditions are throughout the country, but don’t fool too 
‘long with our good American citizens, Mister-in-Power, whoever you may 
be. It is bad enough to see men and women cold and hungry, but watch 
out when they see their children suffering from cold and starvation! 
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HE GOOD old days of the skilled trades when a mechanic knew his 

business as well as his job seems to be a thing of the past, for they are 
now putting their men in doing teamsters’, chauffeurs’ and laborers’ work. 
They are either men who do not know the trade well enough to get a job 
at it, or else some business agent needs the dues, or the International Union 
needs the per capita tax so badly they allow their members to take the jobs 
}of other trade unionists. Organizations of that kind infringing on the juris- 
diction of other unions are just about one point above the racketeers we 
read about. In other words, it is not right, but might, with them. 

















Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 








Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms __ 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


b 
i 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


























